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TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Ancient aul Ronorable Artillery Company. 


Our people have become so accustomed to ‘the pomp and circum- 
stance” of real war, the tramp of armed men through our streets on 
their way to the field of carnage, buoyant with patriotic purpose, and, 
on their return from the hardships of a campaign, with decimated ranks 
and sun-burnt faces, and torn but never dishonored banners—that any 
military spectacle must possess some peculiar character to claim their 
attention, if it is not directly connected with the contest in which the 
country has been engaged for more than two years. The parades and 
anniversaries of our once favorite militia companies—whose friends 
were wont to line the streets as they marched along, and to applaud 
with unstinted liberality their martial appearance—are pleasant ocea- 
sions of the past, which, as they speak of peaceful times, and contests 
more jubilant than sanguinary, are recalled with pleasure that they 
have been, and with regret that they are not. The pride which was 
once felt for them has been transferred to their representatives in the 
field, who now receive, as they merit, the applause of all, and not of 
those only, who, as friends of the militia and its promoters in times of 
peace, were obliged to labor in upholding it against the short-sighted 
people who condenmed it as a waste of time and a school for bad 
morals. The storm which burst upon us so suddenly sets the question 
at rest forever, and a thorough and liberally-sustained military organi- 
zation will have no enemies hereafter. 

But while we are proud of the martial bearing of our patriot sol- 
diers, and their behavior on many a bloody field, it is not strange that 
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we should still hold in high esteem those organizations in which have 
been preserved the germ of a military spirit capable of a development 
so grand. 

Among such organizations the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company holds the first rank: first, because of its ancient origin in 
the infancy of the colony which was destined to wield such an influence 
upon the affairs of the New World; and secondly, because its organi- 
zanow represents the idea of that spirit of freedom upon which the free 
institutions of this country were based, long after the first members 
slept with their fathers in the land they had redeemed from the wilder- 
ness and wild men. Jt therefore contained originally the germ of that 
military spirit necessary to a people to maintain their freedom and 
independence, and likewise the germ of that political idea which 
recognized the rights of the citizen and took the defenders of the 
land from among those who are most interested in its welfare. 

Tt is not strange, then, that the citizens of Boston and Massachus 
should hold the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company in the high- 
Be esteem, and that its anniversaries should attract them with peculiar 
wae The “ Artillery Election” has been a notable occasio™ ee 
since Boston was an inconsiderable village and the greater portion 
of this free empire a howling wilderness. When the compary Nae 
first formed the white man had searcely ventured into the forest 5° i 
as Lowell or Lawrence; and from either of the three heights of Tri 


mountai oe 
tain the settlers could see the smoke ascending from the ice 
of the savages, “ 


etts 


The Company is the connecting link of the ages- 


history extends through three great contests in which our people Bee 


be + : 5 
en engaged, connecting those important epochs with the momentous 


Its rolls haye, for two and a quarter centuries, born? the 
and 


present. 


names of our most substantial citizens— the men who erected 
have preserved our cherished institutions; and distinguished me?» from 
the highest walks of life, deserving in a peculiar manner the respect of 
their fellow citizens, have accepted its command as a rare honor: The 
chain of associations connecting the Company to-day with the early days 


of the colony is intact. The Governor takes his seat on the Common 
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this year as did the Governors under the British Kings; the citizens 
turn out; the boys have a holiday; and the old banners of the Company, 
which were honored by our fathers long before the “ stars and stripes” 
were thrown to the breeze, are still in existence, to teach the children 
the lessons of patriotism learned by the fathers in “times that tried 
men’s souls.” 

On Monday, June Ist, 1863, the “Ancients” assembled in their 
armory in Faneuil Hall, at an early hour, to celebrate their two hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary. The Company had never been in a more 
prosperous condition. Many of its members were doing honorable 
service for their country in the field, but there had been large accessions 
to the ranks during the past year; and while the character of the mem- 
bers had never been higher, it seemed as though they had all caught 
new zeal from the war-work progressing in the land, and that the bugle- 
note had recalled to the Company memories of its first baptism of blood. 
Tn accordance with time-honored custom, the fifers and drummers had 
marched through the streets, playing “ The Duke’s March,” to call the 
members together; and by eight o'clock many of them sat down to 
preakfast together in Faneuil Hall. 

Breakfast over, “there was hurrying to and fro” to prepare to fall 
into the ranks. Among those who had returned to shoulder a musket 
with their old comrades were several gentlemen whose distinguished 
services are well known to their fellow citizens, of whom may be 
mentioned Brigadier-General Cowdin, elected captain for the ensuing 
year. 

Tt had been officially announced that the Company would leave the 
armory at ten o'clock, and precisely at that hour the head of the column 
appeared on the street—an example of promptitude which officers in the 
field would do well to follow. The whole command numbered nearly 
three hundred men. There were five companies of infantry and four 
of artillery, and a detachment of twenty-four men from an association 
formed by the members of Captain Cook’s Light Battery, with a section 


of two pieces of artillery. Two companies of the infantry wore the 
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continental uniform. The Brigade Band was in attendance to furnish 
the music during the day. 

The * Ancients” always make a very formidable-looking procession, 
and when they wheeled into State street, on their way to the State 
House, the streets being crowded with people, the gentlemen who had 
assembled to see the parade glanced at their watches, and with evident 
surprise, because the command was on time. All expressed unbounded 
admiration at the appearance of the venerable corps. It was remarked 
frequently that it had really become a military body again, for the men 
marched like veterans who had heard the whistling of bullets, and 
every part of the line was in order. 

The route from Faneuil Hall to the State House was through Mer- 
chants’ Row, up State and Washington strects to Boylston, through 
Boylston to Tremont, down Tremont to. Beacon, and up Beacon 
street to the front of the State House, arriving at this point at precisely 
half past ten, as had been announced. 

The Company was promptly formed in line, and an orderly sent to 
inform His Excellency the Governor that the “ Ancients” were ready 
to-attend church. After a delay of ten minutes, His Bxcellency 
Governor Andrew appeared, and, accompanied by Brigadier-General 
Schouler, Adjutant-General and Chief of Staff, Lieutenant Colonels 
Lee, Ritchie, Wetherell, and Adams, and Majors Rogers and But, of 
his staff, Major-General Butler and Colonel Palfrey, U.S. A., and Hon. 
J.G. Palfrey, Postmaster of Boston, proceeded down the steps and 
was received in the usual manner by the Company, which immediately 
after wheeled into column, the guests taking their position in the centre. 

The Company, without a moment’s delay, marched through Park, 
Tremont, West, Bedford, and Chauncy streets to the First Church in 
Chauncy street, where the annual clection sermon has been delivered 


for years, arriving there at eleven o'clock. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 
AT THE 
FIRST CHURCH, CHAUNCY PLACE, 
ON THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE 225rx ANNIVERSARY 
oF THE 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 


JUNE 1, 1863. 


I. VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 


Il. RECITATIVE,— AIR. From Jupas Maccangus, 


Ill. SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. By Rey. Grorce W. 
Quinsy, Mrtrosz. 


IV. NATIONAL ANTHEM. Arrancep ny D. Parye. 


V. PRAYER. By Rey. Groner W. Quinny. 
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VI. HYMN: THE PATRIOT’S PRAYER. 


BY REY. T. J. GREENWOOD, MALDEN. 


Ain— WryMoura. 


Thou High and Holy One, 
Whose robes are primal light, 
Unnumbered worlds have shown 
Thy wisdom, love, and might! 
Thy sovereign sway is over all, 
And angels in thy worship fall. 


And wilt Thou condescend 
Our off’ring here to own ; 
To us Thine audience lend, 
While we address Thy throne, 
Our bleeding land, while we shall bear 
To thee, on wings of humble prayer. 


Lo! strife and discord reign 

Where Unron late hath stood ; 
And valley, hill, and plain 

Are drenched in brothers’ blood! 
The land that smiled beneath thy care, 
Wears now the visage of despair. 


Let Reason’s lucid reign 
Supplant Rebellion’s night, 
And gentle Peace again 
Shed forth her holy light. 
Let Union, Law, and Liberty, 
Still be the girdle of the free. 


Incline our hearts, O God! 
To know and do thy will; 
Thy spirit shed abroad, 
Our souls with light to fill; 
That we thy face in joy may see, 
And lift our souls in praise to thee. 


VII. SERMON. By Rey. T. J. Greenwoop. 
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VU. ODE. By Rey. T. J. Greenwoon. 
Ain — Harn Corunsra. 


Again we meet, a Union band, 

And true in our devotion stand, 

Though wild commotion reigns around, 

While freedom trembles at the sound. 

Yet firm and faithful we will be, 

To Union, Law, and Liberty! 

Our Constitution still our boast, — 

(Fearful was the price it cost,) 

And round their brows, our States who joined, 
Fame’s fresh garlands we will bind. 


Cronus — Firm and true and strong we’ll stand, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand; 
While our banner-cry shall be, 
Union, Law, and Liberty. 


Though War’s dread tempest sweeps the land, 
Though Destruction waves her brand, 
And though fell Discord lifts its power, 
And wrath and madness rule the hour, 
Yet will we trust, our God, in thee, 
The Guardian of our Liberty! 
While clinging to our Union still, 
With hand and heart and voice and will, 
Thy mighty power the storm shall stay, 
And roll the fiery cloud away! 

Cuorus — Firm and true and strong, &c. 


Firm each patriot still shall-stand, 

Guardian of thy chosen land. 

Though treason, impotent, may rave, 

Almighty is thine arm to save; 

And true and loyal we will be, 

To Union, Law, and Liberty ! 

Returning peace again shall smile, 

Blessing all our anxious toil; 

And our hearts shall gladly own, 

Farner! THINE ETERNAL THRONE! 

Cuorus — Firm and true and strong we'll stand, 

Heart to heart, and hand to hand; 
While our banner-cry shall be, 
Union. Law, and Liberty ! 


IX. BENEDICTION. 


; Bosroy, June 3, 1863. 


i aa Sin,—At a meeting of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, held at 

TY, on Monday evening last, it was voted unanimously that the thanks of the Com- 

cane to the Rey. T. J. Greenwood for the able and patriotic Sermon delivered 

em by him this day, at Chauncy Place Church; also for the Odes written by him for the 

cease request that he will furnish a copy of the sermon for publication. I 

the hope a at I heartily concur in this expression of the Company, and join with them in 
you will comply with their wishes. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


9 nders 
Rey. TJ, GREENWoop, E. C. BAILEY, late Comma 


" Malden, Mass. 


EL. Baty, Esq, 


the eer Sir, —It is a felicitous cireumstance of my life that my Sermon delivered ee 
VeRsany, on th eee Artillery Company, on its Two HuNvRep AND TWENTY-FIFTH a 
| comply with an St inst., has met the unanimous approval of the Company; and I cheer! 
tha ee request by placing the manuscript at your disposal. ee 
f me. Such gene Written for the ceasion has alo met with like approval is highly gratifylns 
TOU 


Sand “unforced accord sits smiling to my hearv.* 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


yREENWOOD- 
MALvex, June 6, 1969, THOS. J. GREEN 


Aawient and Lonornble Artery Company, 


——— <a = ea 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE TIMES, 


A SERMON 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE | 


oN ‘THEIR 
CCXXV. ANNIVERSARY, 


JUNE 1, 1863, 


BY 


REY. TG. ws GREENWOOD, 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IN MALDEN. 


SERMON. 


ROMANS xm. 1.— THER 1s No Power BUT OF Gop. 


My subject is The Teachings of the Times. I embrace it 
not, however, with the hope or expectation of an 
exhaustive treatment, in the brief space allotted me by 
the proprieties of the occasion ; .but simply to suggest a 
few plain thoughts, which, though they rest upon the 
surface, seem, nevertheless, to plead for careful consid- 
eration. 

The subject, indeed, is not so much my choice as my 
necessity. For the circumstances by which we are 
surrounded, the posture in which, as a nation, we are 
placed, are so all-engrossing, and so important in their 
possible issues, that all other thoughts seem trivial and 
out of place. The mind is held to it with an unrelaxing 
grasp. It is grappled to it as with hooks of steel. 

‘As an enlightened and Christian people, we, of course, 
acknowledge, with more or less clearness of comprehen- 
sion, the statement of the text, that ‘There is no power 
but of God” in the civil affairs of men; that THe is 
their rightful Ruler; that government, indispensible to 
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human good, is of His ordaining ; that obedience to 
lawful authority is a Christian duty; and that fealty to 
Country is loyalty to God. We acknowledge, also, that 
He has teachings for us in all times, in all His provi- 
dences, and, indeed, in all the circumstances by which we 
aie surrounded. For, in the high and Christian sense, 
circumstances are but the providences of Him who 
i doeth His will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth.” They are the finger-posts that 
[neath the way of duty,—the links that bind us to obliga- 
tion,—the impulsions by which we act. Their teachings, 
hence, are significant and weighty; and the voice in 
which they speak is imperative, in accordance with the 
interests which are affected, and the consequences which 
they involve. To heed them is to acknowledge the 
authority of God ; and to act upon them is not only 
the part of duty, but of happiness and prosperity. 

‘We are members of a Nation, which, however great 
or promising, is as yet but in the infancy of its capacity 
and years. You, gentlemen of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, are members of a military 
organization, measuring in its lifetime nearly three 
unas the number of years which our nation has, under 
ate present Constitution, attained. A Nation undeveloped 
mM a single attribute, except, perhaps, in unmindfulness 
of obligation. But already, alas! in the freshness of 
her morning,—with the dew of her youth still sparkling, 
as from the baptismal hand of God, upon her sunny 
brow, with full indications, in the brief past, of the 
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greatness she is capable of attaining, the wealth which 
may crown her borders, and the glory that may enwreath 
her name, we are suddenly, if not unexpectedly, in the 
midst of the horrors of a civil war; a war so awfully 
grand in its proportions, as shown by the power, the 
men, and the means on either side, as to overwhelm 
the mind with a view of the mightiness accredited to the 
nation in so short a time. 

In little more than three-quarters of a century, we 
have grown from thirteen young and feeble Colonies, 
scanty in resource, and weakened, crippled, and impov- 
erished by a seven-years’ unequal though triumphant 
strugele with the mightiest monarchy in the world, 
to already thirty-four organized and powerful States ; 
some of them with the territory, the wealth, and the 
resources of a mighty nation within their own limits. 
One, the glorious old Empire State, now among the 
foremost in unswerving devotion to the Constitution and 
the laws which make us a nation, ampler in wealth, the 
arts of peace, the sinews of war, and men and means of 
every kind, than were the whole thirteen Colonies 
aggregated in their struggle for and achievement of 
American Independence. And, besides this, we have 
territory, the joint possession of the Union, vast in 
domain, and oppulent from the surface to the centre,— 


« With shadowy forests and with champaigns rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads,’? — 


stretching in their vastness and variety, till Imagination 
reels as she contemplates the possibilities of their 
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associated might and splendor, under the gis of our 
Constitution, and the one glorious old Flag, which sym- 
bolizes all our successes, all our greatness as a nation, 
and all our hopes. 

The Teachings of the Times in the midst of which we 
are, then, afford us, as our first needed lesson, that which 
we have been slow to recognize and slow to understand : 
that States, Nations, Governments, Civil Compacts of 
whatever kind, are to be preserved, as well as estab- 
lished. It is a self-evident proposition, that no form of 
national compact can stand alone. It is comparatively 
an easy matter to found a Government or erect a State ; 
and the world is not without ample proof, at the present 
time, that force, finesse, and presumption are adequate 
to the task. 

France, to-day, one of the mightiest as well as mogt 
abject of despotic governments which the world has every 
known, has bowed and bent to the crafty will of a single 
man, from whom she had received no service ; discardeq 
the monarch’s robes, donned the simple vestment of 
democracy, changed to a professedly constitutional re- 
public, and then to an imperial despotism, by a coup dé 


Yetat of a single brain, and in a single night ! ! 


She sleeps at eventide on the welcome couch of a 
supposed republic, under the presidency of one who had 
chosen himself by her, ballots, and upon whom the 
solemn oath of God rested to be true to the republic. 
She awakes in the morning, with all forms totally 
changed, all her limbs manacled by an autocratic hand, 
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all her resources within its grasp, with one will control- 
ing, one finger guiding, all her destinies. 

And all this, not even by one born of her former race 
of kings, claiming to rule in lineal descent, “ legitimately 
by the grace of God,” but by a daring “ soldier of for- 
tune,” whose only title was the shadow of a name 
endeared to France by the memory of military achieve- 
ment, and a giant intellect, the monster wonder of his 
age. i 
Of all forms of government, the easiest to establish 
and the easiest to sustain, as well as the hardest to 
endure,—the history of the world being witness,—is an 
absolute despotism, or autocracy. Brute force and spe- 
cious cunning can accomplish such a work, and they 
are plentiful everywhere. But, extravagant as ‘the 
thought at first blush may seem, of all forms of govern- 
ment, the most difficult to establish is that of a true 
representative republic or democracy, like that of the 
United States, based upon the popular intelligence and 
will. It demands the general and constant action of all 
the loftier qualities of the soul, without which it can 
exist only in name; and I think it no assumption to 
say, that the formation of our national compact taxed 
the sagest wisdom and the loftiest patriotism, as well as 
the most consummate prudence, of the human mind. 

In the origin of the United States Government, and 
the attendant circumstances, — geographical, social, and 
Providential.—as well as in its general political struc- 


ture, it differed from all others. A Government thus 
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wonderfully complicated in its elements, though simple 
in its aims, must, as a consequence, be among the most 
difficult to preserve. Whoever has observed carefully in 
the affairs of men, has not failed to discover that it is 
an inexorable law of Divine Providence, that, where the 
greatest blessings are conferred, there rests always the 
greatest responsibility. ‘ Where much is given, there 
much will be required,” is not, then, a merely written 
statute of the Christian code ; it is a principle, founded 
in the everlasting fitness of things. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” we have 
already found, is not a mere flourish of rhetoric, nor «a 
glittering generality,’ as a convenient play-vord for 
sporadic oratory. It is an axiom, whose requirements 
underlie the dearest interests and the highest hopes of 
man. It is the watchword of a noble patriotism, born 
of accountability to God. 


No system of government ever formed by the agency 


founder 
wisdom and statesmanship than that under which it : 
s 


of the human mind has given evidence of a pro 


our privilege to live; and prudence and forecast Wéing 


> hot alone be. 
cause of the great good it had the power to confer, 


among its chiefest blessings. And this 


the greatest that any people have ever enjoyed,—but 


especially because of the varied and apparently conflict. 
ing interests it involved,—interests, growing out of local 
and sectional considerations, not of human creation ; not 
born of accidental circumstance, but fixed by the all- 


appointing hand of God. All of which it reconciled 
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and harmonized to man, as an inspiration to his duty, 
his gratitude, and his trust. 

The Teachings of the Times, in this direction, present 
us one of the sublimest views of the wisdom of Divine 
Providence ever presented to the contemplation of man, 
in the one fact that He chose this Continent as the 
theatre on which to work out, through human agency, 
and under His eye, the great problem of man’s capacity 
for self-government. 

It is doubtful if any other portion of the earth presents 
a field so accordant with the object proposed,—so diver- 
sified in climate and capacity and condition as the several 
sections of the United States; and yet so remarkably 
blest by unity in diversity as to show clearly that, however 
man might incline to act, God meant it for one vast 
unbroken field, on which to found a political system on 
the grandest scale,—the very diversities and seeming 
conflictions of which should serve but as tests of man’s 
fimess, confidence, willingness, and integrity, in view of 
the important trust; and as monitions to his obligations 
and responsibility. It not only affords test of human 
capacity, but it challenges the vigilant action of the 
noblest qualities of man’s nature, as indispensible to 
the action and issues of popular government. It attests 
the momentous truth that man’ may be his own sovereign 
no longer than he will be his own servant, by which, in 
the noblest sense, he becomes the servant of the living 
God, and thus the free man under His prospering smile. 
It teaches that man has active duties to perform in the 
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maintenance of the principles of free government, from 
which nothing can absolve him. It spreads out before 
him the great charter of human progress, with the sign- 
manual of God upon it, attesting its origin and design 
as leading not through fields of internecine carnage, but 
to the development and action of mind, through which 
all progress must ultimate. 

Even the Geographic face of the nation tells us in its 
every feature, its every lineament, that it can be but one; 
and the voice of the “ Father of Waters,” through its 
windings of thousands of miles, lifts its constant murmur 
in plea for the perpetuity of the Union. It teaches that 
attempt to divide anywhere would be like the dismem- 
berment of the human body, marring the handiwork of 
God, and counter-working the interests of man. 

We have no need, then, to dwell wpon the suicidal 
folly of permitting a division of what God and nature 
have united; nor upon the clanish feuds and contentions, 
and the bloody and exterminating contests which must 
inevitably follow the dismemberment of our Union. For 
while the unavoidable consequences are patent to all 
minds, there is still above all these considerations the one 
great fact that God has written Union on every feature 
of the land as clearly as though on the very heavens 
that overarch the whole. * 

The Teachings of the Times are in another lesson, 
written in an equally legible hand, in the constituent 
elements of the National Compact. Earth had nothing 
like it. Heaven could not more clearly have manifested 
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itself in design. The ground-work of our system was 
not a single colony growing and ripening into a nation 
from a unitary origin, but, like the anatomy of the 
human brain, a congeries of organs, dissimilar in their 
elemental functions and action, yet brought together 
from necessity of mutual co-operation, till wisdom, 
strength, and beauty glow in every part; and each isa 
helper and a blessing to the rest, while each one is 
fitted for and jealous of its peculiar function, as designed 
to ensure the greatest good of the combination by the 
separate contribution which it brings. 

The Colonies had been planted from different sources, 
and grew on separate ground. They were strengthened 
by the peculiar interest inherent in each. Though there 
were many interests common to all, yet there were some 
which had peculiar local value; and when the compact 
was contemplated, the separate interests which inhered 
in the integrel parts were reserved as rights indispensible 
to prosperity, and never to be surrendered. 

Massachusetts and New York were not surpassed by 
Virginia and the Carolinas in a constant and unyielding 
determination to manage their own internal affairs, as 
distinct and independent of the rest. And each and all 
were ready to yield so much, and so much only, as was 
indispensible to the common security and the general 
good. And so the United States were the compact of 
many bodies of political independent dependencies, 
which, though a seeming solecism, is but the expres- 
sion of a glorious idea of combined power so happily 
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embodied in the utterance of a single sentence, “ distinct 
like the billows, but one like the sea.” 

Thus the “Old Thirteen” started on their new 
career under the present constitution, a Nation of nations, 
combining free and independent States. Heaven smiled 
State after 
State was added from territory original and acquired; 


on the Union, and it grew and prospered. 


and wealth and power were in every foot-fall of advance- 
ment. And, to crown the whole, as if purposely to show 
that the nation had no other than cause for wondering 
gratitude and praise for the blessings of the Union, 
Heaven playfully threw into her lap the grand Pacific 
coast; and, in addition to its plethoric soil, the magnifi- 
cent largess of her mountain crocks of gold. The 
value of the Union thus formed surely has not proved 
less than the high estimate set upon it by the immortal 
Washington soon after it was formed. 

But we are at this hour, as I have said, in the 
midst of a gigantic civil war. The scourge is upon 
the land; and inquiry for the cause may lead to a 
solution more direct than we have supposed,—and_ thus 
join with the general teachings of the times to show us 
our duty. It is evident that it is not the result of 
necessity, growing out of unforeseen contingencies. It 
is from nothing new which has transpired since the 
formation of our national compact; and the words of 
an eminent statesman commend themselves to common 
Judgment, that “there is no cause for disaffection in any 
quarter that was not present when the Constitution of 
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the United States was adopted. This is a fact of which 
we should never lose sight; for against every disturbing 
cause which could endanger the Union, we were fully 
forewarned by the sagacity of those whose immediate 
interest and intense anxiety led them to a survey of 
“every bank and shoal of time” which could offer 
And the Farewell Address of the 
Father of his Country, when his political work was done, 


obstacle to success. 


comes in the spirit of prophecy, like the voice of a fore- 
warning angel, to go hand in hand with our progress; 
to guard us from danger, and inspire us to duty. 

I think that reflection should satisfy every mind, that 
the great difficulty by which we are beset is in the simple 
fact, that in calculating sectional advantages, preferences, 
and desires, we have lost sight of the origin, nature, 
and value of our Union, and thus of the wonderfully- 
constructed Political system committed to ow: keeping; 
and, hence, we have become indifferent to the simple 
means by which alone it is to be preserved. 

While the South, in their blindness, their madness, and 
their folly, have raised the bloody hand of rebellion 
against the Government and the Union, forgetting all 
it gave them, and all it made them, in present and in 
hope; while they have attempted or pretended to found 
a Government on a basis which the world knows can 
never stand;—so loosely have even the other sections 
of the land come to regard the subject, that many in 
our midst, assuming to be leaders of the public mind, 
(indicating a widespread perversion of public sentiment.) 
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openly express a determination no longer to abide by the 
provisions of the Constitution, or to sustain the Union 
under which we have lived. 

Treason to the Government or Constitution, which 
presents itself with bold and open front, with bloody 
hands, avowing determination to overthrow, is easily 
understood; but it is not more clearly treason than is 
that spirit which works clandestinely to undermine, or 
seizes upon some hour of peculiar trial to the Union, 
which its own machinations have helped to create, to 
force change, without regard to the established provisions 
by which change must come. And the very fact that the 
arch-traitors at the South, while in official stations in our 
Government, with the oath of God upon them to be true 
to the Union and the Constitution, had for years been 
Secretly nourishing disaffection with their provisions, and 
covertly plotting the overthrow and destruction of both, 
is the most damning feature in the rebellion they have 
raised. This manifested disaffection with our Constitu- 
tional guides and guaranties, and the demand made 
for change in the Constitution and principles of our 
Government, or to overleap or contemn its provisions, in 
assumption of power, without the course prescribed by 
the Constitution, or due course of law, is to-day more 
dangerous to our National existence, and to popular 
Government everywhere, than could be the armed force 
which the world united could bring against us. And 
however palpable might be the fact that the Constitution 
is defective, an attempt under existing circumstances, and 
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for any purpose, to change fundamentally its provisions, 
by ex parte power, and without the concurrence of the 
States interested, as required by the compact ; while at 
the same time we are righteously holding several States, 
by the iron gripe of War, to obedience to its provisions 
as they are, and as those States have rebelled against 
them,—would be but a bald confession of our own 
disloyalty to the Constitution which we were attempting 
to force upon them. It would plainly be an encroach- 
ment upon their conceded rights. And besides being a 
course alike mean, cowardly, and unjust, it would be 
putting a plea of justification before the world into the 
mouths of the leading spirits of the rebellion ; whereas 
mankind must now hold them guilty of the most 
damuing pertidy ever perpetrated by fallen man. 

New features of government, whatever their character 
or aim, introduced without the consent of the governed, 
with attempt to coerce their acceptance, would be but a 
solemn mockery of all the principles, professions, and 
spizit of popular government; and would be resisted, 
and should be, while there was a mind to think, a heart 
to feel, or an arm to strike. 

Let Massachusetts be taught that in what is her duty 
she has erred, to the injury of others, and she will seek, 
by deeds, by penitence, and prayer, to redress the 
wrong; or she will submissively endure whatever 
penalty may righteously inhere. But let another State 
or power attempt to coerce her into any new system, or 
measures against the Constitution and against her voice 
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or will, and she will resist,—she ought to resist,—by 
all the means which God has given her, even to the last 
dollar at her command, and the last man upon her soil. 
It would soon * thunder all around!” And if one poor 
wretch could be compelled to live, who, through a 
craven spirit, had stood faithless among the faithful, 
when the rest had fallen in resistance to an overthrow 
of her Constitutional rights, he would soon pray that the 
rocks and mountains might fall upon him, to hide him 
from the ignominy and contempt with which the world 
would execrate his name. History is the world’s 
teacher ; and the United States are yet a part of the 
world ! 

Porunar Government 1s A Sacrep Boon, wirH WHIcu 
THE POSSESSORS MAY NOT TRIFLE! God will hold them 
accountable ! 

The simple, undisguised truth is, the South has raised 
the arm of rebellion against the Constitution as it is, and 
the Union as it was, while she had sworn to defend both. 


On this issue we meet her,— and on this issue we shall 


triumph. Though it is infinitely more in sorrow than 
in anger” that we gird ourselves for the work, still we 
must do it. 

Could the rebels succeed, the Constitution is over- 
thrown, the Union is dissolved; the Government is a 
wreck. Our country, late so proud, so prosperous, and 
so happy, is afloat, in shattered fragments, upon the 
troubled sea of anarchy; and all our hopes are gone! 
Nor is this all. The circumstances attendant upon our 
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Country,— all the manifest Providences by which it has 
been sustained ; and all the unequalled golden opportu- 
nities for success which Heaven has given us; all our 
brief history, glowing with the smile of God, teach us 
that in our failure, our fall, not only does a single Nation 
fail, but all hope of popular government js at an end! 
and anarchy and despotism hold high carnival above 
the ruins! As a nation, we seem to have forgotten 
this ; and the Teachings of the Times are in the lesson, 
that having sported with the shadow, we must now 
grapple with the great realities of our condition. 

But, thank God! we have yet a Country! We have 
yet a Constitution. We have yet a Government a 
prefer their claims and to command our homage. I is 
our duty,— it is our privilege,— it is our BLESSING, high 
and holy, to hear and to sustain them at whatever 
sacrifice. 

The truly loyal, of whatever section of the land, will 
still stand nobly by the great bequest of the Fathers; 
and support to the last the institutions they ms nae 
us. They will support the Consrirurion. They re 
preserve the Union; and if ever “ holding a weak 
supposal of its worth,” they have been indifferent, or 
doubted, or faltered, they will be indifferent, and penne 
and falter no longer. The test hour of our fidelity to 
the principles of a popular government has come, and 
we must meet it. Our work is before us; and Her- 
culean though it be, still it must be accomplished. The 
voice of God rings out, in duty, clear and distinct as 
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when to Moses it uttered, in olden time, the inspiring 
mandate, when the hosts of Egypt swarmed in the rear 
of His chosen and the ocean in front presented a 
barrier to all mortal power, “Speak ye unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward ;” and at the 
awful voice the sea drew back, and stood like walls of 


emerald on either side, leaving a safe pathway for His 


people, while the Genius of the Waters sang in triumph 
as they passed. 

Heeding rar voice of duty now, and unitedly press- 
ing forward to the work, though seas of slaughter hedge 
our way, we shall at length succeed. We shall succeed 
simply because we must not fail! The stake is too 
large. The issue is too momentous. The consequences 
are too awful. We cannot fail! A voice comes like 
the trumpet-tongue of Inspiration, (made doubly potent 
by all the glowing hopes of man,) from the holy 
memories of the past. The self-sacrificing heroism of 
the Fathers, for our good; the hardships they endured, 
the privations they suffered ; — the monuments that rise 
above their ashes, plead from every hill-slope and 
valley in the landi—from the rocky summits of the 
North to the golden savannahs of the South, as well as 
the new-made graves that have scarcely closed over the 
last of the immortal band! These all lift their pleading 
voices amid the institutions they have left us, that we 
desecrate not the memory of those who fill them, by 
wantonly parting with the priceless boon for which they 
gave their all. 
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Oh! No! we dare not fail. There is no shame too 
deep to damn the memory of those who could fail in 
Better, far better, than we should fail, 
by relaxing any effort on our part, would it be that the 
Destroying Angel should descend, and utter the com- 
mand that should call the hoary Ocean from its bed to 


cover the Continent on which we dwell; which, pre- 


such a cause. 


served to witness one failure, could be but a monument , 


to our everlasting shame! Better would it be than fail, 
that as the waters rose on their wrathful mission to 
sweep the Nation from the earth, the remnant of the 
true hearted should gather upon the last mountain-top, 
and, as did the brave soldiers on the deck of the British 
transport, wrecked, fire one last few de joie above their 
heads, that, though they could not conquer yet they 
would not fail; and that the whole Continent should 
sink into the bosom of the deep, to be remembered no 
more forever ! 

Oh, no! we cannot fail! We wrx nor fail! One 
lesson is still left in the glorious Teachings of the 
Times. That lesson, though last, not least, will be 
effectual. That lesson, Gop, in His merciful provi- 
dence, has been reading to the Nation ever since the 
outbreak of the rebellion, in the noble patriotism of 
the Border States. I fear the Country has not heeded 
that lesson as it should. Those States, so far as concerns 
what is commonly claimed as the cause of the rebellion, 
are equally interested in all which can affect rights, 
property, interest, and honor, with the States which are 
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the most active in the rebellion. Yet there they stand! 
constituting the very theatre of the carnage and devas- 
tation which make the horrors of active war. 

There they stand, calm, determined, and unflinching ; 
gloriously loyal in the midst of all the fury of the fiery 
storm. There they stand, in full reliance on the justice 
of our cause; confident in the “rectitude of owr inten- 

+ tions ;” in our undeviating devotion to what the Nation, 
through its highest powers, has declared to be its sole 
object in the prosecution of the war; and in our 
unyielding adherence to the principles and provisions of 
that Constitution which is theirs and ours. 

Aye, there they stand, like an impassable wall of fire, 
between the Demon of War and our homes, suffering 
With a heroism unsurpassed, and so reliant, that instead 
of threatening, in view of measures possible, which 
might adversely affect their interests, declaring that in 
No case will they prove recreant to the Constitution and 
the Union. And for this, the pen of the Historian will 
bear them down the path of coming ages, the glory of 
their day, and the wonder and admiration of the world! 
Earth has no grander spectacle. ‘Time has furnished 
no nobler martyrs to Country. Heaven has looked 
down with approval on no braver or more loyal hearts. 
The spectacle is as though God had specially placed 
them there, at once an Inspiration, an Example, and a 
Hope to us. 

Could a Nation be forgetful of the claims of such 
devotion, it would deserve to perish. Oh, for the lofty 
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spizit of uncalculating patriotism!—of trust in the tri- 
umph of right, of self-sacrificing devotion, of determined 
loyalty to the Union and the Constitution, which have 
characterized the border States,— to be diffused through 
every bosom in the land! They give to all the dwellers 
in the Country to-day, and for all who shall come after 
them, an example which, to follow, would fix our Goy- 
ernment and our Union on a foundation as durable and 
immovable as the eternal pillars of the earth! There 
they stand! Look at them, and bless God for this 
evident token of His interposing hand. We shall heed 
their example. We shall emulate their patriotic devo- 
tion, and we shall not fail. We shall ‘save,—we shall 
preserve the Union. 

That star-gemmed flag,— blazoned with the glory of 
the “Old Thirteen,” as they came fresh from the blazing 
lines of the Revolutionary struggle, gilded with the 
increased lustre which gleams from its folds in the added 
stars that glitter there, till thirty-four now shine in the 
brilliant constellation, the insignia of a higher glory than 
nation has yet known,—shall give its ample folds to the 
welcoming breezes of Heaven; still the fiery baldric of 
the United States. It shall continue to float, through all 
time, as the guardian of that Union, baptised in the 
blood of the fathers, and nourished in its present most 
fearful struggle by the free libations of the dearest veins 
of their sons. It shall wave triumphantly over all 
foreign and intestine enemies of the Republic which may 
be arrayed against it. It shall still be sustained by every 
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loyal hand, as it is endeared to every loyal heart; and 
youth and manhood and age shall be taught to reverence 
it, as given and sustained by the power of the living 
God, in whose keeping are the issues of the Nations. 
It shall still be borne aloft on the mild breezes of peace, 
as on the tempest winds of strife; and whether sporting 
on the zephyrs, or hurtling in the war-storm, it shall be 
sustained by both the prayer and the Heaven-inspired 
prophecy — 
Float, Starry Flag! float proudly high! 
Thy folds shall still a Nation span, 


And guard through all its destiny, 
_ A glorious heritage for man! 


Soldiers of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany: — You will permit me to congratulate you on 
the celebration of this your Two Hundredth and ‘T'wenty- 
Fifth Anniversary. You will perhaps see some slight 
analogy between the ideas I have endeavored to set forth, 
of the fragmentary material of which our Union was 
composed and your own organization. You bear in your 
presence not only almost every representative shade and 
kind of uniform in the State, and in the United States, in 
past and present time, but you represent also, as you 
have from the beginning, almost every shade of Religious 
and Political creed. [ say almost, for I am sure there is 
one party which finds no representative in your ranks,— 
and Heaven grant it never may,—the party of treason 
to the Constitution of the land. And, .yet, in your 
diversity there is that happy unity of soul, which makes 
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you proud to march under the expressive motto of the 
fathers : — 


* FE Pluribus Unum,” 


In a noble and conservative patriotism you are sound 
to the core, and as a corps. And in that regard, not 
only the city of Boston, but the State and the Nation, are 
proud to honor you: the State, by special enactment that 
there shall be no training in particular towns on the day 
of your annual election and parade, has paid you special 
honor. It is a law of Nature that when the sun rides in 
the heavens, the lesser lights thereof shall “pale their 
ineffectual fires.” 7 
The esprit du corps which has always characterized 
you, has been manifested in the cultivation of a el 
spirit of patriotism, holding country first in ptgghon 
under God, and paltering to no trifling with that wien 
instrument, the Constitution of the United States, which 
constitutes us one people,—while generously regarding 
whatever opinion may work no injury to the common 
weal. Your aim, from the beginning, has been to posite 
a healthful military spirit in the Commonwealth and 
through the land. And while you have enrolled in ee 
ranks the aged, the middle aged, and the youthful soldier, 
—emblems of the glory of the past, the greenet,o% the 


. present, and the hope of the future,—with a view to 


enjoy more freshly your varied exercises, you have at 
the same time mingled the useful with the sweet, in 
recognizing the claims of Religion, as well as preparing 
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for substantial aid to your country in the day of her 
trial. 

You cannot forget,—the State, the Nation cannot 
forget,— that when, two years ago, the guns that treason 
pointed at Fort Sumpter summoned an indignant Nation 
to arms, the noble Commander of your band sprang at 
the sound, as the trained war-horse bounds at the bugle- 
blast to the charge, with the words of the hero soldier 
rushing from heart to lip: “Let the drum beat, my 
knapsack is slung.” From that day to this, with the 
numbers of heroes who have gone from your ranks, and 
the mighty host from the whole imperilled land, he has 
been doing gallant service to the country. 

It is to such spirits that we must look for a retrieval 
of all our reverses, and a restoration of the rightful 
authority of the Government through the whole land, 
and the perpetual supremacy of the Constitution which 
the fathers gave us, speaking the embodied will of all 
the people. And you will agree with me, that its preser- 
vation for the blessing of coming ages is the proudest 
achievement we can attain. 

I need not plead with you on behalf of our common 
country to remain loyal and true to your sacred trust, 
though dangers within and without thicken a thousand 
fold, and though our destiny,— through treason at home, 
and envy, jealousy, and perfidy abroad,—seems for a time 
like the scroll which the prophet saw to be “written 
within and without” in blood. ‘The pledge, on your part, 
is already given in the noble, conciliating, and patriotic 
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spirit which has kept you through Two Hundred and 
Twenty-five years an organized existence,—always loyal, 
always faithful, always ready, always honored in the 
land. May your next anniversary witness our beloved 
Country in unron and in peace! And may the senti- 
ment be borne Heavenward on your festal shouts, as 
echoing a Nation’s joy—Our Usioy! It has been 
preserved, and shall be maintained forever! For ‘There 
is no power but of God,” and God has blessed us, “ and 
-all the ends of the earth shall fear Him.” Amen. 


ANNUAL DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


At the close of the exercises at the church the Company re-formed 
on Chauncy Street ; and the line of march to Faneuil Hall, where dinner 
was ready, was through Chauncy, Summer, Winter, Tremont, Court, and 
State Streets and Merchants’ Row. 


THE DINNER. 


The hall was handsomely prepared for the occasion, 2 pleasing por- 
tion of the decorations consisting of elegantly-arranged tables, which 
covered all the available space on the lower floor and in the galleries. 
In addition to the time-honored banners of the corps which have for 
years graced the festive occasion of Artillery Election Day, the 
glorious flag of the 1st Massachusetts Regiment, ornamented by bullet 
holes, tattered and torn, but never disgraced, occupied an honorable 
position in the hall, in the way of a compliment to the gallant soldier 
who, having been’ for a long time at the head of that regiment, was to 
be honored, later in the day, by an election to the command of this 
ancient corps—an honor which the first citizens of Boston and Massa- 
chusetts have been proud to receive. 

The arrangements for the dinner seemed to be complete in every 
detail, under the direction of that ancient and honorable caterer, J. B. 
Smith. The display upon the tables was tempting to the sharpened 
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appetites of the soldiers of this unaccustomed campaign; and the old 
punch-bowl occupied its own peculiar position in front of the Commander, 
reminding the ‘ Ancients” of those olden times when it was recognized 
as an institution, before the Colonies thought of independence. It is 
fair to presume that many memories of ‘‘auld lang syne” clustered 
about its brim, which needed only a sip of the blood of its body to 
make them live again as fresh as morning stars. 

The “Ancients” were very prompt, on this oceasion, in all their 
moyements, and especially in the highly-important movement to dinner. 
They were seated at half past one o'clock, and obeyed the succeeding 
orders with alacrity, which attested their high state of discipline and 
the utter absence of anything like ‘‘ demoralization” in the ranks. 

Numerous and distinguished invited guests were present at the table 
on the platform. On the right of the Commander were Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Schouler, and Colonels Ritchie, Lee, Wetherell, and Adams, of 
the Governor's Staff—the Governor having been detained unexpectedly 
from participating in the banquet. On the Commander's left were 
Major-General Butler, of the United States Volunteers; the Orator of 
the Day, Rev. Mr. Greenwood; His Honor Mayor Lincoln, Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, Hon. John G. Palfrey, Postmaster of Boston, and several 
others. There were also present quite a large number of the members 
of the Company who have been in the service of the country, and, re- 
turning to these festive scenes for a day, were received as honored 
guests. Prominent among these were Brigadier-General Cowdin, 
Colonel Jonas French, and Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers, whose ser- 
vices in the cause of the Union are familiar; and many others who, 
while their positions have been less conspicuous, have been equally 
faithful and efficient in the performance of all duties required of them. 
Tn addition to these guests of the military and naval service, there were 
present many officers of the Nation, State, and City, who represented 
all branches of the civil government, and whose presence added to the 
interest of the occasion. 

God's blessing was invoked on the dinner by Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 
the Orator and Chaplain of the Day. 
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The ‘ Ancients,” among their numerous qualifications, enjoy an en- 
viable reputation as trencher-men; and the attention devoted to the 
viands which loaded the tables for the next hour produced a measure of 
satisfaction peculiar to this exercise, which nothing else on the pro- 
gramme could give. 

When the material man had been satisfied, the Commander opened 


the intellectual entertainment, having called the Company to order, by 
the following remarks : 


SPEECH OF CAPTAIN KE. C0. BAILEY. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE “ ANCIENTS :” 


If you will be so kind as to be as silent as possible you will oblige 
me and those who are to speak to you, and will be the better able to 
hear all that may be said. 

We have assembled here on the two hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of this corps to celebrate and commemorate 
the day; and you will permit me to congratulate you that Heaven has 
granted us such pleasant weather; and I rejoice that so many are 
present to do honor to the occasion. 

I propose to say but a few words, barely to open the intellectual 
portion of the entertainment, as you see on either side of me talent of 
the highest order. You will allow me to say that this Company, which 
is to-day two hundred and twenty-five years of age, is stronger and 
more powerful than ever it was before. If you would know why it 
grows stronger in its old age, it is because it has lived an upright and 
a virtuous life. (Great applause.) It has never indulged in any use- 
less dissipation, and by its strength will be able to ba ttle, for two 
hundred and twenty-five years to come, anything which can be brought 
to oppose it. (Applause.) 

But let me refer for one moment to the history of this corps. Some 
men there are who seem disposed to grumble and find fault, because, at 


the present time, we haye a difficulty in one section of the country. But 
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it amounts to nothing compared with the difficulties this country had to 
encounter at the time when this Company sprang into being. Men 
fought then for existence. The question was not what opinion this or 
that man entertained, but every one who could do service for the 
country was called upon to perform it. Thus it was in the wars with 
the savage tribes, waged by the infant colonies; and the services of this 
Company have been recognized, from 1638 to 1863, in every war in 
which we have been engaged. And I undertake to say— and no man 
will dispute me, for it is a matter of history —that had it not been for 
the energy and patriotism of the people of New England and the great 
State of New York, England would never have been the master of 
Canada. If our fathers did not complain in the midst of the difficulties 
which surrounded them, and when this Company was formed, why then 
should we, surrounded by all the blessings which we enjoy? The 
people of the colonies struggled along up from fecbleness to strength, 
contending against and overcoming all obstacles. Not only were they 
annoyed by a domestic foe, but were oftentimes oppressed by the gov- 
ernment of the mother country. From the nature of things, the people 
of New England were compelled to be constantly engaged in a warfare 
of some kind. They fought their own battles, as well as the battles of 
Great Britain in her contests with France. 

I need not recount to you the sacrifices made by those who first set- 
tled the Colony of Massachusetts. I need not here recapitulate the 
brave and heroic deeds of her people, from 1620 down to 1783, when 
peace was declared between the United States and Great Britain, and 
the United States was recognized as a distinct power among the nations 
of the earth. The brief time allowed me to address you forbids it. But 
in all these struggles for liberty and independence, those whose names 
have been enrolled as members of this Company have taken an active 
and important part. Always patriotic, always true to the best interests 
of the country, in time of war she furnishes men and officers for other 
organizations, well-skilled in the military art. In times of peace she 
prepares for war. She is honored and respected by the citizens of this 
time-honored Commonwealth. She is the recipient of Executive favors, 
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and enjoys special privileges by special enactments. She comes down 
to us from the past to remind us of our obligations to a common country, 
and that we should be ever ready to perform well our part, in imitation 
of those who have gone before us— which should stimulate us to in- 
creased energy and activity in the future, that we may at all times be 
in readiness to do all we may to defend the right and oppose the wrong. 

In taking leave of you, as I shall to-day, I desire to return to you, 
gentlemen, my sincere and heartfelt thanks for the kind and indulgent 
treatment which I have received at your hands. I shall leave the hon- 
orable position to which you called me with the best wishes for your 
future honor and success, and shall always ‘be found in the ranks so 
long as God gives me strength. (Applause.) 


Tn conclusion permit me to offer the following sentiment : 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—tinstituted by its 
founders to aid in the establishment of a free and independent nation: 
ready in the future, as in the past, to defend those principles of civil 
liberty which have won for the United States the proud appellation of 
the “land of the free and the home of the brave.” (Great applause.) 


Captain Bailey then introduced Adjutant Foster, of Salem, who 
officiated as toast-master. The sentiments and responses proceeded in 
the following order : — 


First regular toast : — 
The President of the United States. 


This was received with great applause, the band playing the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


The commander introduced, to respond to this sentiment, Hon. John 
G. Palfrey, Postmaster of Boston. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. G. PALFREY. 


Mr. Palfrey said he was reminded of having addressed the Company 
from the pulpit, a second time, on Monday, the first day of June, 1835; 
just twenty-eight years ago. On that occasion he took for his text the 
words, “Be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain and are 
ready to die.” His subject was, the duty of the Commonwealth to keep 
up and improve its military organization. He seemed then to be speak- 
ing to the wind. The militia system had never before in Massachusetts 
been in so feeble a state, or in so little repute. The eminent clergyman 
who had preached before the Company at its next preceding anniversary 
had used his great powers of logic, eloquence, and wit, in an argument 
against keeping up the military force. I did my poor best, Mr. Palfrey 
continued, on the other side. I have no intention of wearying you 
with an account of what I said. It is not every Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Sermon that will bear to be repeated, even in an abstract. 
But I may be permitted, in existing circumstances, to revive the per- 
ished memory of a single sentence. It was, “ I would have Massachu- 
Setts prepared, in any time of actual or threatened commotion that 
may come, to take that attitude of dignity, forbearance, and gravity, 
but decision, which only a well-grounded self-reliance for the possession 
of means to meet consequences will sustain; and to speak one of those 
loud voices of command, for the integrity of this Union, which may be 
needed, the Omniscient only knows how soon.” 

The years of nearly a generation have passed, Mr. Commander, and 
You now do me the honor to call upon me, as an humble official of the 
Federal Government, to acknowledge the toast in which, for your 
Company, and for that militia of Massachusetts in whose history your 
Company has so distinguished a place, you have expressed respect for 
the President of the United States. Nothing can be more certain than 
that this sentiment is mutual. Undoubtedly, on the President’s part, 
it is as cordial as on your own. Among the hours of anxiety or of 
triumph which stand prominent in his memory of these thirty troubled 
months, it cannot be that any is more vividly and gratefully remembered 
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than the last daylight hour of the 19th of April, 1861. No heavier 
weight was ever lifted from that sound and patriotic heart, never can it 
have leaped with a livelier joy, than when, pondering the imminent 
dangers of the moment, with no ground of assurance that the morrow’s 
dawn might not show a rebel camp on the heights he looked out upon, 
his ear caught the distant drum-beat of the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, and the shouts of welcome that followed its line of march up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The capital of the nation slept in peace that 
night. For that critical moment, at least, “ the integrity of this Union” 
was secured ; and neither the head of the nation nor the history of the 
age will forget whose volunteer soldiers it was that, at the first alarm 
of danger, came, at the double quick, to the rescue, by hundreds of 
miles of travel, and over the bloody barrier of a rebellious city. 

Often and often since have the courage and conduct of Massachusetts 
volunteers won the applause and the gratitude of the President and of 
the people. Let their praise be more worthily spoken than by my 


voice it can be. Allow me only, Mr. Commander, to propose the 
sentiment : — 


_ Phe Militia of Massachusetts—Proved in all time past, sure in all 
time to come, to be the trustworthy guardian of liberty and order. 


Second regular toast : — 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts—Moving in the front rank of 
the glorious company of States, may her patriotism and devotion to the 
Union never be found lingering in the rear. 


The band played « Yankee Doodle.” 


The Commander remarked, that, by reason of an unexpected engage- 
ment, His Excellency, the Governor, was not present. He had left his 
aids to him to do as he pleased with them. Adjutant-General Schouler 
had been elected Governor of the Commonwealth for the time being, 
and he would be obeyed and respected accordingly. 
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SPEECH OF GEN. SCHOULER. 


“Gen. Schouler commenced by complimenting the Company upon 
their quiet and good order. His Excellency the Governor has been 
called away for a few hours, Mr. Commander ; but he will be back in 
time to receive your resignation, and to commission your successor. 
In response to the sentiment, he said that it was true, and no one knew 
it better than His Excellency, his staff, and the distinguished son of 
Massachusetts, Gen. Butler, who was then upon the platform. Massa- 
chusetts was the first to stand forth and repel the force which was 
expected to take the Capitol of the country. He then referred to the 
prejudices which formerly existed against the militia. He had been 
told that a young man could not obtain a clerkship if he belonged to a 
militia company ; but those who had stood firm in support of it, hav- 
ing fought the good fight and kept the faith, were now rewarded and 
appreciated. He referred to the passage of Massachusetts regiments 
through Baltimore; and declared that Massachusetts was first in the 
field in this war as in the Revolution—at the head of the army of the 
Republic and of the Union. She had sent, up to this time, seventy- 
three thousand men to the army, in addition to ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand in the navy. Her sons were in every department, on every 
field of battle, This war was one of ideas and facts. We lived longer 
in one year than men formerly lived in twenty. We had broken down 
Prejudices which have long existed, having equipped and sent into the 
field a regiment of negroes. This was the beginning of the end, aes 
Seventh scene of the Revelations. He closed with the following senti- 


ment, which was drunk standing, in silence : — 


The Memory of the Massachusetts Dead—Who have fallen, in the 
defence of the government, far away from us. 


In response to this sentiment the band performed a dirge- 


Third regular toast ; — 


Lincoln, the Head of the Nation, and Lincoln, the Head of the City 
of Notions—Much as Boston honors the former, it is one of her 
notions she would not care to swap. 
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SPEECH OF MAYOR LINCOLN. 


The Mayor, in commencing his remarks, playfully alluded to the 
peculiar phraseology of the sentiment which had been offered; the 
association of ideas between his own name (for which he was not re- 
sponsible,) and the name of the President of the United States; the 
contrast between his own merits and claims to regard and those of the 
Chief Executive Magistrate of the Nation; and the infelicity of any 
barter trade, by which a Mayor would be a fair exchange for a Presi- 
dent; and then proceeded to say, that the compliment was not for 
him, but in rising to respond to a sentiment in honor of the city of 
Boston, he followed the example of probably all his predecessors, for 
this occasion was peculiarly a Boston anniversary, and as such its rep- 
resentative had always been a welcome guest at that table. He was 
not one of those who believed, that, because this institution belonged, 
ina measure, to the past, it should now be given up; on the contrary, 
it was because it dated so far back in the history of the Commonwealth, 
that he could see a reason why an effort should be made to keep up, 
with renewed vigor, its old associations. Starting on its career with the 
first church and the first schoolhouse, in an infant settlement which has 
since become a prosperous and influential city, it forms a connecting 
link between the past and the present; and the history of Boston and 
its most distinguished citizens could not be written without honorable 
mention of this ancient corps. 

There have been times when its anniversary celebrations were con- 
sidered as idle pageants, when scoffs and sneers used to be heard at the 
idea of the necessity of a military arm to the State; but recent events 
in the history of the country have shown that it is the martial spirit of 
patriotism which has been our salvation as a nation; and it becomes us 
to hold in special reverence and regard an institution like this, upon 
whose altar its sacred fire has ever been kept burning. Massachusetts, 
it is universally admitted, has done her full share in the present war ; 
and although, as an organization, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company have not had the responsibility of being at the scene of the 
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conflict, yet many in the ranks, some of whom are present to-day, have 
been its representatives in many a well-fought field; and they have not 
proved recreant to duty, or brought disgrace on its name or fame. He 
congratulated the Commander on the prosperity of the corps on this its 
two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary, and closed by expressing the 
hope that it might long remain an ancient and honorable institution 


among the institutions of the metropolis of New England. 


Fourth regular toast: — 


The Army of the Union—The right hand of the nation’s powers, 
ample to resist all foreign invasion; may it never be paralyzed by 
division at home. 


The band played “Hail Columbia.” 


The Commander said he was about to call upon a gentleman to 
Tespond to that toast whose great qualities of mind and energy of 
character make his presence felt wherever he goes. The Commander 
Was gratified, and so, he doubted not, would the Company be, when he 
introduced to them Major-General Butler. (Vociferous applause.) 


SPEECH OF GENERAL BUTLER. 


y :. 
Mr. Comaranper AND Frextow Sonpiers: 


No more grateful task could be assigned to me than to answer to the 
toast to the Army of the Union. (Applause.) Would that I could be 
sure that I could do that duty to your satisfaction and my own. I 
had almost risen to my feet to move an amendment to that—not the 
Army of the Union, but the Army for the Union, now and forever. 
(Applause.) Whether, sir, we look at the material of which it is com- 
posed, the gallant young men of the best blood, the highest intelligence, 
the noblest and best educated of the land, who have gone out to fight 
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our country’s battles, or to the magic manner with which, in two years, 

an army has sprung up, as if dragon's teeth had been sown, according 

to the old fable, and had sprung into existence armed men—both alike 

challenge the admiration of the world. Within two years we have had 

over three-quarters of a million of men in arms,—a greater number than 

has ever yet gone forth to battle under any one flag, since the almost 
fabled hosts of Xerxes entered Greece. No country,—none, sir,—has 
ever yet sent such an army into the field. My friend, the Adjutant 

General of the State, said that Massachusetts had sent seventy-three 

thousand men into the field. Why, sir, that is three thousand more 
than the allied armies had at Waterloo, when they went to battle for all 
Europe; and this little State of Massachusetts— TI see a man shaking 
his head at this statement. I am right: sixty-nine thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty was the number the allies had. (Applause, and cries of 
*Goodl") —I say, sir, that host has been sent out of the State of 
Massachusetts, one of the three smallest in territory of those six New 
England States that some flippant politician out West— from those 
localities where brains are not measured by the acre—proposed to 
leave out in the cold. (Applause.) And, sir, our young men,— aye, 
and our old ones,— are not exhausted yet. (Laughter.) We are able, 
with such men as we see before us, to sustain still other and larger 
drafts, if need be, in the camps of the Union; but, thank God! up to 
this day, no man has gone into this fight for liberty, for Union, and the 
laws, except as a volunteer, and therefore I speak for the regular vol- 
unteer army of the United States. 

And how, sir, is that volunteer army composed? It is composed of 
the militia of the several States, in which a fire of patriotism has been 
kept alive by the exertions of the friends of the country, banded 
together, as have been the Ancient and Honorables, through so many 
years. I remember the time when it was fashionable, as was said on 
my left, to decry the militia. I think I may still speak from experience, 
for it is the proudest boast of my life, that I have held every office in 
the Massachusetts volunteer militia, from the high private that carried 


his gun on his shoulder, Second Lieutenant, First Lieutenant, Major, 
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Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel, Brigadier-General, up to the office the 
Government has conferred upon me. (Loud applause.) And if in 
anything I may have merited the kind appreciation you have given to 
the services I have been able to render to my country; if I have been 
able to render any service in the camp or in the ficld, or in administra- 
tion, it comes from the knowledge I obtained in the militia of Massa- 
chusetts, thank God! and no other. (Prolonged applause.) And, 
therefore, I look upon that organization and other militia organizations 
as our fathers looked upon the cod fisheries. They looked upon them 
as nurseries of seamen. I look upon the militia as the nursery of 
soldiers, and such it has proved. 

Tt would ill become me here, 2 member of the great Army of the 
Union, to recount that which is as well known as household thoughts— 
the deeds of Massachusetts militia, and I only advert to them now to 
show upon this, I think, not inapt occasion, that it was the militia of 
Massachusetts that enabled us to be in Baltimore first ; and it was the 
militia of Massachusetts that enabled us to be at Annapolis, and to lay 
down the railroad and open it to the capital. (Prolonged applause.) 
Tt was the organization of the militia of Massachusetts that enabled us 
to secure Fortress Monroe, the great strategic point around which the 
rebellion almost revolyed; and it is to the organization of the militia 
that we can point for tia: great fact that Massachusetts has been ever 
ready. 

But, sir, before passing from the Massachusetts militia, whatever 
you have claimed in behalf of the State for any recent organization, 
there was one State in advance, the State of Louisiana, which organized, 
as her militia, two thousand men to do battle for their homes and their 
country months before your Massachusetts regiment was thought of. 
(Applause.) And if you will allow me to amend your speech, to inter- 
polate “ the first Northern State,” there can be no difficulty between us. 
But the first regiment of militia, where their color was darker than the 
facings of their uniforms, that was called into existence, was in the State 
of Louisiana; and I venture here to predict that the first revolted State 
that comes back to take her place in the great family of the Union will 
be that same State of Louisiana. (Loud applause.) 
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I think, sir, in view of the numbers of men in the field; in view of 
their patriotism; in view of their valor; in view of the many battles 
fought and the blood spilled, the first part of your toast may he fairly 
answered, that the present Army of the Union will be sufficient against 
any foreign foe, and I have only further to say that if any foreign nations 
have any doubts upon that subject, let them try it. (Applause and 
cries of ‘*Good!"") There is another and a second part of your toast 
which has, in some degree, caused anxious thought and inquiry of con- 
servative and prudent men, whether there may be any division in the 
country which shall weaken the power of this great army. The first 
great fact, Mr. Commander and fellow-soldiers, that we have upon that 
subject is, that there never has been any division of sentiment in the 
army itself. They have always been for the Union unconditionally, for 
the Government and the laws, at any and all times. (Applause.) And 
who are this army? Are they men different from us? Not at all. I 
see some here that have come back from the army, and are now waiting 
to recover their health to go back and join that army. Are they to be 
any different on the banks of the Potomac, or in the marshes of Louis- 
iana, or struggling with the turbid current of the Mississippi, than they 
are here? Are our sons, our brothers, to have different thoughts and 
different feelings from us, simply because to-day they wear blue and 
to-morrow they wear black, or to-day they wear black and to-morrow 
they wear blue? Not at all. They are from us, they are of us, they 
are with us. The same love of liberty, aye,— and you will pardon me 
for saying it,—a little more love for the Union, have caused them to go 
out than has actuated those who have staid behind. ‘The same desire 
to see the Constitution restored has sent them out that animates us; the 
same love of good government; the same faith in this great experiment 
of freedom and free government that actuates us actuates them; and 
there need be no trouble, it seems to me, in the mind of any man, upon 
the question of what is the army to do. There need be no fears. I 
have seen men, aye, good, virtuous, candid, upright, patriotic men, who 
seem to feel this great increase of the army to be somewhat dangerous 
to our liberties. Is the army to take away their own liberties? is the 
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army to destroy their own country? is the army to do anything that 
patriotic men won't do? Oh, no; they answer with universal accord 
upon that subject. Then where is the danger men see? Why, in the 
olden time, at the head of large armies, some ambitious man, some 
ambitious military leader, gets the control of the army and destroys 
the liberty of the country; but the difficulty is, the examples of nations 
in the old world are by no means analogies for this. No general of the 
old world ever commanded such an army; no general of the old world 
ever had such a country (loud applause); no general of the old world 
ever had such a government to fight for, to fight with, to fight under, 
or will have ever and forever (cheers) ; and no general of the old world, 
ho general thus far on the face of the earth, ever was in a country where, 
by elevating his country first, last and all the time, he might more surely 
elevate himself. But we do not depend upon either the patriotism, or 
the ability, or the prudence, or the courage of any one man; we depend 
upon the courage, the patriotism and the intelligence of this half million 
of men in the army, who know that the place to regulate government 
affairs is in the ballot box, and who, as soon-as they can get matters 

Tegulated, and can have fair play through the ballot box, will go Nac 

and be much more ready to use the ballot box than the cartridge 

box. 

Therefore, T say to you, sir, let no man have fear on this subject 
There are no better friends of free institutions, there are no more in- 
telligent, no truer men and citizens at home and in peace, than in the 


army of the United States. And, therefore, sir, I give you as a sen- 
timent: 


Civil Rights and Political Liberties—The Army of the United States 
ever their preservers and defenders. (Applause.) 


Fifth regular toast : — 


Lhe Navy—It any one doubts the capacity of our iron-clads to 
maintain the dignity of the nation, let him tell it to the marines. 
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Capt. Stone, of the navy, responded, and referred to Farragut, 
Porter, and other heroes, whose achievements had shed lustre on the 
flag, as an evideuce that the spirit which animated the nayal heroes of 


our early history had not died out. He closed with the following sen- 
timent :— 


The United Services of the United States. 


At the close of Capt. Stone’s remarks, three rousing cheers were 
given for the navy. 


Sixth regular toast :— 


Lhe Union of the States—The only golden circle we recognize. 
One Constitution, binding together all our national interests and hopes, 
may it abide for ever. 


Lieutenant Colonel Ritchie, of the Governor's staff, was called upon 
to respond. 


SPEECH OF LIEUT. COL. RITCHIE. 
Mr. Commanper anp GEenrnemeEn : 


I think that one like myself may well tremble at his presumption in 
presuming to wake the echoes in this cradle of liberty; in presuming to 
arouse the genius of this place, in any feeble remarks of his own, on & 
theme so sublime as that to which I am called upon to respond. It 
were better fitting the oratory of Webster, the ablest champion of the 
Union, or of Everett, whom we still have among us. The truth ex- 
pressed in the sentiment has sunk into the heart of the humblest as 
well as the proudest of the land. Else whence comes this determina- 
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tion that the’ Union shall be preserved? Where do we find the secret, 
but in the recognition, and the universal recognition, of this great 
truth? If we look abroad, we hear the people of the Old World 
asking wherein is the strength of the Union, and what is the principle 
which sustains the Americans in this gigantic struggle. They say that 
it is a war of conquest, for empire, for supremacy; and they can find 
no better reason to account for our persistency. But we know that 
there is something else which sustains us, and what is it? Is it not 
that feeling that the war for the Union is a war of self-preservation ? 
that this “golden circle” of our hope is the fly-wheel which keeps us 
going, and without which the particles would fly off into illimitable 
space. That is the sentiment which keeps us up, and which will keep 
us up so long as we are worthy of it. 

The love we bear to the Union and the Constitution is not a mere 
superstition for a thing intangible and of no practical importance. » An 
eminent publicist of Europe has said, that if the American people 
persist, they will die of constitutionalism. But this is a sad mistake. 

The strength of the Government in this day of trial has taught us a 
new lesson, and a very important one, for all time to come. We have 
heard heretofore that ours was a loose government, a congerie of loose 
governments, bound together by feeble ties; but has not this struggle 
developed the strength of the Union, and proved to the world that a 
representative government is not weak? I will give you the lesson of 
the times, as I conceive it to be, in the form of a sentiment, of a 
mathematical character : — 


The Strength of a Democratic Republic — Latent in time of peace, 
but developed in time of war in exact proportion to the strain which 
it is brought to bear. (Applause.) 


Seventh regular toast : — 


Phe Heroes who have fallen while fighting the Battles of their Coun- 
try —The laurel and cypress shall twine above their graves, and the 
memory of their deeds he fragrant on the breezes of all coming time. 


1 
1 


SPEECH OF COLONEL FRENCH. 
Mr. CommManpEeR anv Fernow Sorprers: 


I thank you kindly for this enthusiasm. If it means anything of 
me, whatever I have done has by this manifestion been fully recom- 
pensed. ‘But, sir, the toast for which you have called on me to 
respond excites our tenderest emotions ; and I want language to do it 
justice. Well, sir, may we call to mind the dead heroes of the war; 
well may we, beneath these tattered emblems of war, think of those 
who have laid down their lives for their country. And, sir, while we 
can remember those great men, those heroes, whose names are upon 
the tablet of every heart, still, shall we not cling to the memory of 
those soldicr-heroes who shouldered their guns out of genuine patriot- 
ism, for love of country, and gave themselves up quietly, humbly, 
but bravely, to sustain the government and the Union? There 
are too few to speak their praises. In the bustle of the world they 
we too soon forgotten; and they sleep in their far-off graves, 
awaiting that last roll-call when they shall be summoned to receive 
their reward. 

Let us not, in adulation of the great men who have gone, forget 
those who left their humble homes and marched forth, never to return, 
hardly to be heard of,— recollected, perhaps, only in a little circle of 
friends who treasured them as their all, and who knew them only as 
their own. 

But, Mr. Commander, from the murmurings of the Mississippi, to 
my own New England home I am glad to come and be able to mingle 
with you in your festivities here in Faneuil Hall. i 

For almost two years we have been separated, but the recollection of 
your kindness and generosity has never been effaced from my memory ; 
and I am glad to embrace the first opportunity offered me to thank .you 
with all the emotions of a heart that knows better how to appreciate a 
Kindness than to give expression to thanks. May I not be allowed to 


refer to a thought that experience has forced upon my mind, and to 
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tell you, men of Boston, that this rebellion can never be crushed by 
conciliation. Your rebel opponents laugh at your conciliation; they 
laugh at your efforts to bring anything but the battery of war upon 
this rebellion; and if you ever mean to crush it, you must fight,—it 
can be accomplished by no other means. Let no man flatter himself 
that there is any other recourse or remedy. There is none. The men 
of the South are as much in earnest as were our Revolutionary fathers. 
They have been led to believe that their cause is as righteous, and 
they are prepared to make as great sacrifices. 

Therefore I say, fellow soldiers, let us be alive to the great crisis 
that is upon us, and be prepared with all that we have, to rally, to 
sustain,— by deeds, not words,—the Constitution and the Union. 
It is our only hope. Are we not equal to the work ? 

It is good once more to breathe the air of Fancuil Hall; to be 
inspired by its influences, and to be surrounded by loyal men. And 
when I say loyal men, I mean those whose loyalty does not hinge upon 
any one idea; not a loyalty that in a little tmm of events might 
dissolve itself into the grossest kind of disloyalty, but that is as broad 
as the whole country, and has the Constitution for its foundation. We 
must cling to each other; remember what we have been and whut we 
are ; frown upon those who would distract or divide us ; hang traitors 
wherever they are,— in our midst or abroad; and then, I believe, the 
God of our fathers will vouchsafe abundant success. 


Colonel French closed with the following sentiment : 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—It will honor the 
dead heroes of the war by sustaining the Government; and its last 
effort will only be made when the last standard-bearer shall have fallen, 
and when the Union shall exist only in history. 


Eighth regular toast : — 


Lhe Orator of the Day—He hath led us by the side of still waters : 
he maketh us to lie down in green pastures, while he hath furnished us 
with a Greenwood for a shade. 
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SPEECH OF REY. T. J. GREENWOOD. 


Mr. Commanper anp Fernnow Sonprers: 


Highly honored as I am by the sentiment which has just been 
offered, and so flatteringly received by your command, I assure you, 
that, having already taxed their patience to-day, for a whole “mortal 
hour,” Greenwood would be inclined to keep in that shade which the 
sentiment says he has furnished for others, were it not for a single 
circumstance. I have had my recollection keenly awakened to-day. 

T have called you fellow-soldiers, claiming to be one of you in spirit, 
and in fact. And so Iam. I have, in my earlier years, borne military 
commissions from former Governors of the Commonwealth, the duties 
required by which I have endeayored to discharge. And I have been 
reminded to-day, that in their discharge, as a soldier, it was my 
privilege to give its baptismal military name to that noble company 
(in the * Gallant Sixth,” which, returning from the field of its fame, 
passed through your streets a few days since,) from whose ranks the 
noble martyrs to our Country, Lapp and his compatriots, fell by mob 
violence in the streets of Baltimore on the 19th of April, 1861. It 
was the Iechanie Phalanx, of Lowell, which was commanded by a 
mechanic as its first officer and commander, while I was a subordinate 
officer,—a corps which I had the honor subsequently to command, 
the recollection of which fact gives me a proud satisfaction to-day. 
And to know that I had been instrumental, in any degree, in inspiring 
that patriotic spirit, and that soldierly bearing which has characterized 
the command, from that day to this, would add largely still to my 
enjoyment. But be that as it may, I am happy to say that though I 
have left the ranks of the military to become a ‘ Soldier of the Cross,” 
T have from my earliest manhood felt a deep interest in the militia of 
our State and of the nation. I hence believed it to be our immediate 
and safe reliance, in commotion at home and threatening from abroad, 
as the citizen soldiery always must be, under a government like ours ; 
and the events of the times prove the correctness of the opinion, and 
justify my course. 
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When with them, it was my happiness to do what I could to promote 
their interest; and while away from them they have not been forgotten. 
In soul, I have followed them with pride, wherever they have moved : 
and later, when personally I could do no more, as one of them, I have 
mentally turned them over, as a part of the Sixth Regiment, to the 
direction of the Chief Butler of Massachusetts, who, if not an older, is 
certainly an abler soldier than myself; and their fame has continued to 
brighten. 

But having indulged pleasant thoughts to-day, on this subject, I 
have also found my feelings tinged with sadness, through the active 
sympathies of my heart, with a matter nearer home. I have been 
thinking of the anxious workings of another mind. I have been 
thinking of the great change about to transpire in the position and 
condition of your Commander, and how soon he must lay down the 
badge of his office, as head of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, and become a private soldier, reduced to the ranks! And, 
honoring him in his present position, as I know you do, you will 
permit me to close with the following sentiment : — 


Our Retiring Commander—With all his eminent ability and services 
acknowledged, and ‘all his blushing honors thick upon him,” strange 
it is, but just, that he, with them, should receive no other fate than to 
be at length consigned to the Orp Bairey. 


Ninth regular toast: — 


Phe Clergy—Standing as the advocates of God’s holy cause, may 
they so teach as to unite and harmonize public sentiment, and lead the 
people to love one another, even as God hath loved us. 


SPEECH OF REV. 8. K. LOTHROP, D.D. 
Mr. Commanper anp Fenrzow Soxprers: 
I never commanded a company, but was once an adjutant. If it is 


the part of the clergy to teach the people to love one another, and to 
be harmonious, that office is not needed here. He then referred to 
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the speech of the Commander, who, he said, had spoken good words 
for the glorious Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, to which 
he heartily responded, with the exception of one omission. In regard 
to this omission, ‘* My dear sir,” 


said he, ‘what do you suppose has 
preserved this Company through all the vicissitudes of two and a 
quarter centuries? (A voice, ‘ Punch!”) No, sir. I will tell you 
what it is, sir. It is the sermons which have been preached to it. 
(Laughter and applause.) That is the reason you have kept up the 
organization ; because, out of the two hundred and twenty-five years 
of your existence, about one hundred and eighty of them some clergy- 
man has preached to you, and you have thus been baptised afresh. 
That is what kept you alive. (Continued laughter and applause.) 
Everybody knows that I am the most modest man in the world, or I 
should not dare to say it myself. (Applause.) 
Now, having passed from the omission of the Commander's speech, 
I want to allude to one thing to which he referred,—to what is called 
the old French War, and the influence of Massachusetts, and the influ- 
ence of this Company, in giving the triumph in that contest to Great 
Britain. There have been three great periods of war in this country, 
when great principles have been at stake, when it seemed frequently 
that the worst principles would triumph. Yet God has always made 
‘the glorious principle triumphant, to the great good of the nation. 
In the old Indian War, paganism was arrayed against civilization and 
Christianity ; and through great. suffering the best principle was at last 
victorious. Then came the period of the old French War. There 
Were great principles at stake in that war. Two forms of civilization 
were fighting for the possession of the New World. One came from 
England, and was characterized by the peculiarities of the English 
laws; the other came from France and Spain, characterized by the 
peculiarities of those governments. The French idea was not only to 
triumph in the immediate contest, but to encircle the British civiliza- 
tion which had gained a foothold on this continent, by a chain of forts, 
and drive it back into the Atlantic. There the best principle likewise 
prevailed. 
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I sympathize heartily with the sentiment expressed by Col. French, 
From the beginning of the war, up to this hour, now and always, I 
have seen no end to it, honorable and safe to the country, but to put 
down this rebellion by force. (Applause.) No compromise, no con- 
ciliation, is worthy of the consideration of any wise and patriotic man. 
I believe that we are called upon to defend the laws and the Constitu- 
tion. There must be,—there can be,—but one country. The 
Almighty, who scooped out the valley of the Mis sippi,;— who laid 
out this land, is continually uplifting over us, in admonition, the 
cominand never to consent to the dismemberment of this nation. 
(Applause.) 


The strongest objection which I have heard brought against this 
theory is, that so intense is the feeling of the belligerents, and especially 
of the Southern people, that it would nullify all our attempts to live 
together in peace and harmony. But I do not believe it. Subdue 
them, bring them back to the Union, let them again enjoy its privileges 
and blessings, and I tell you a generation will not have passed away 
before the succeeding generations will pass over these scenes of 
hostility, to the days of the old Revolution, when our fathers stood 
together to create the Union and establish a common country, free and 
independent. (Applause.) I will give you for a sentiment : — 


The Union of the United States—All the glory, dignity, and honor 
of the past gather around it; all the glory, honor, and prosperity of 
the nation in the future are indissolubly connected with it. (Applause.) 


Tenth regular toast : — 


The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia—They have spoken for them- 
selves, and the answer of each regiment is a synonym of all that is 
brave and heroic. 


The Commander said: ‘You see that flag, all tattered and torn. 
It is the flag of the First Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers ; but 
though it shows the marks of many fields, it has never been disgraced.” 


(Great applause.) 


= 
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The Commander then introduced Brigadier-General Cowdin, who 
was received with the most generous applause. 


SPEECH OF GEN. ROBERT COWDIN. 


Mr. ComMANDER AND GENTLEMEN oF THE ANncrENT AND Honor- 
ABLE ARTILLERY Company :— 


For this manifestation of your respect you will please accept my 
grateful acknowledgments, and in response to the sentiment just given. 
Being out of the service at this time, I feel myself hardly competent 
to respond in a proper manner. I will say, however, that I concur 
most heartily in the remarks of the gentlemen preceding me, who have 
spoken of the Volunteer Militia, of the necessity of our haying a well- 
organized and disciplined military force always in readiness for any 
emergency ; and I will refer you, as a representative, to the flag of the 
First Massachusetts Regiment, now before you. That noble regiment 
responded by offering its services to the Government the very day that 
the orders came from Washington for seventy-five thousand troops for 
three years. And that flag, although having been under fire seventeen 
times, its folds have never been defiled by rebel hands; and the 

regiment that went out with a thousand and forty-six strong men, now 
numbers less than one hundred of its original members. Yet it ranks 
No. One in the Army of the Potomac; and it ever will be found doing 
honor to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. After an absence of 
nearly two years, I find your streets full of business; your merchants 
and mechanics busy in their various vocations, seemingly indifferent to 
the great struggle at the South now being carried on for the suppres- 

Sion of the great rebellion. I hope and trust that the day is not far 

distant when the rebellion will be crushed, and our once happy country 

restored to its former prosperity. 


During General’s Cowdin’s remarks he was frequently interrupted 
with rounds of applause; and when he had concluded, the Ancients 
made the Old Cradle rock with their hearty cheers for the speaker. 
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LETTER FROM T. BIGELOW LAWRENCE. 


The Commander said that he had received a letter from First Lieu- 
tenant T. Bigelow Lawrence, containing a sentiment intended for this 
occasion, which he read. The following is the whole letter : 


ConsunaTE-GENERAL OF THE Unirep Srares, ? 


Frorencr, Irany, May 2, 1863. § 


Carrain Epwry C. Barer, 
Commanpine A. & H. Arrintery Co., Bosron : 


My Dear Srr,—I had hoped, until within a few days, to return to 
the United States in the course of the present month, on temporary 
leave of absence, and to have had the honor of parading with the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, at its approaching an- 
niversary. 

Matters of importance, however, compel me to remain at my post 
here, for some weeks to come; and I must consequently give up the 
pleasure I had anticipated of taking my ‘position in line,” on the 
first Monday in June. 

But though so far away from my comrades, rest assured that my 
thoughts will be with them on that occasion; and that while [ 
sincerely regret the necessity which has kept me from serving during 
the present year, I lament, still more, my absence on Election Day, 

Tf you think proper, will you, at the Dinner, offer the following 
sentiment in my behalf : — 7 


The Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company— 
In whatever quarter of the world their lot may be cast, they turn with 
affection and pride to the time-honored organization which, dwing 
more than two centuries, has contributed’so much to cherish and foster 
that military spirit which gives so proud a position in the armies of the 
nation to the soldiers of our gallant-old Commonwealth. 


May I also request you to place my resignation in the hands of the 
Governor, and assure His Hxcellency, on so doing, that while I trust [ 


have not labored in vain to serve the country abroad, I am ready at 
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any moment to return to military duty at home, if my humble efforts 
can contribute any additional aid towards the suppression of the 
present causcless, unnatural, and cruel rebellion. 


Hoping to have the pleasure of seeing you in Boston, in the course 


of the summer, I remain, 


Your friend and obedient servant, 


T. BIGELOW LAWRENCE, 
First Lieutenant A. § H. A. Co. 


The time having arrived to proceed to the Common, for the further 
exercises of the day, the entertainment at the banquet hall was 


promptly closed, and the members fell into the ranks. 


THE GOVERNOR TAKES HIS SEAT. 

At half past four o'clock the line was formed, and the company 
proceeded through Merchants’ Row, State, Washington, School, and 
Beacon streets to the State House, where they were joined by the 
Governor, and thence through Beacon and Charles streets, to the 
Parade ground on the Common. 

On the way up State street the band played a new quickstep, dedi- 
cated to Commander Bailey. 

On the arrival of the Company on the Common, with the Governor, 
a salute was fired by a detachment from Cook’s Light Battery Asso- 
ciation. ‘The day was very agreeable, and a vast multitude had 
assembled on the Common to witness the always interesting ceremony. 
The streets on the line of march were also thronged with people, and 
the Ancients received many compliments for their martial appearance. 

His Ixcellency Gov. Andrew reviewed the corps, and expressed 
himself highly pleased with the display. The Company then pro- 
ceeded to a drum-head election, and the following officers were elected 


for the ensuing year: — 
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Captain—Brig. Gen. Roprert Cownry. 

First Lieutenant—Maj. Abranam Epwarns. 
Second Lieutenant—Sergt. Lorine L. Funuer. 
aAdjutant—Capt. Joun Mack. 


First Sergeant—Capt. James A. Fox. 

Second Sergeant—Lieut. Col. C. M. Wuenpen. 

Third Sergeant—Capt. Samuet N. Near. 

Fourth Sergeant—Groncer Curtis. 

Fifth Sergeant—Lieut. Epwry R. Frost. 

Sixth Sergeant—A. K. Lorine. 

Seventh Sergeant—R. M. Yarn. 

Highth Sergeant—Wi111am C. Morey. 

Treasurer and Paymaster—Capt. Joun G. Roperrs. 
Clerk and Assistant Paymaster—Grorcr H. Atrun, Esq. 


Armorer and Quartermaster—Capt. Cuartes S. LAMBErt, 


The: new officers were then commissioned by the Governor, in the 
usual manner; the retiring officers delivering up their spontoons and 
commissions, with a few graceful remarks, and their successors briefly 
thanking the Governor for the honor done them. All the commis- 
sioned officers of the last year, with the exception of First Lieut, 7: 
Bigelow Lawrence, were present in person. His commission Was 
given up in his behalf by Samuel Hatch, Esq., who had been detailed 
for that purpose. 

The non-commissioned officers were then qualified by the Command. 
ex, after which the Company fell into line, escorting the Governor to 
the State House, and proceeded through Park, Winter, Washington, 
Boylston, Tremont, Court, and State streets and Merchants’ Row to 
the Armory at Faneuil Hall. 

The day had been glorious, and all who participated in the interest. 
ing exercises were highly delighted, being assured that the time- 
honored corps was never in a better condition than on this occasion ; 
and if it continues to improve as the centuries roll on, all of us would 


like to be present on its millennial anniversary. 


ae 
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OTHER LETTERS. 


1 Pessertron Square, JuNE 5, 1863. 


Dean Srr,—The invitation which you kindly sent me for the A. & 
H. Dinner, on Monday, reached me at too late a moment to be season- 


ably answered. I would have answered it in person, if I had been 


able to do so. : 
Accept my thanks for the politeness, and my apology for this late 


acknowledgment of it 


Yours, respectfully and truly, 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


E. C. Barney, Es 


New Yorr, June 13, 1863. 


My Dear Srm,—Among the letters which had accumulated at home, 
during a month’s absence, I found yours of the 26th ult. I thank you 
sincerely for your kind recollection of me on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the Ancient and Honorables; and if in my power, it would 
have afforded me great pleasure to participate in the parade, as well as 
the dinner, of the Company. My own official association is one of the 


most grateful memories of my life. 
Once more thanking you heartily for your invitation, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


C. CUSHING. 
Cou. E. C. Baitey. 


